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CONCLUSION OF THE FIRST’ VOLUME 


Kaleidoscope, 





The readers of this work may recollect that when 


rered at their houses, on Monday evening, or Tues. 
day by breakfust-time ; as the leaving them uncer 
such circumstances does not constitute hawking, 
and therefore may be legally performed by the or- 
dinary newsmen, or any of the persons attached to 
the office. 

The Proprietor hopes these suggestions will not 
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necessity of providing land, labour, and 


Che KaletDoscope ; 


SCIENTIFIC MIRROR. 


Priee 3td,. 
es] 


man could venture to pass an opinion upon 





securing good habits, and this not to thefjit, and therefere that he (the Duke of 


injury of the proprietors of other lands. 


Kent) did not pledge himself to any one 


His first consideration was, what was the point. He himself would do the same, and 
greatest degree of benefit to. individuals, || would add, that it was folly in any one, 
that could be combined with the greatest] without deep investigation, to pledge him- 


fest the Kaleidoscope was established, its present 
form was determined upon in order thal it might 


be bound up along with the annual rolumes of the | —in the object he seeks to atta, he begs to repeat, 
Mercury, by such persons as should approve of tiat | that pecuniary motives are not the most predominunt 
arrangement.—Although the Kaleidoscope may be'| He cannot, however, be expected to carry on awork, 
vesavded as a kind of Literary Supplement to the|| with the almost certain prospect of ultimate loss ; 


| 


Mercury, it is wholly independent of the latter, with | although, on the other hand, he is not so deficient 
which if has never in a single instance been suffered | in perseverance, as to abandon an y speculation for | 
want of those exertions which are absolutely neces | 

Tie present number, which is the Fiftieth, ter || sary to the establishment of the character of every, 
minutes the First Volume; the Index to which, work that challenges the public attention. 


te interfere. 


when completed, shall be presented, GRATIS, to each 


two publications bound together. 





from a work which, being unstamped, does not 


admit of the facilities of free conveyance througl:|| offering one sHitLinG for each copy of the first 
the Post-office. When the Kaleidoscope was first|| number, the proprietor will be enabled to sxpp'y 
udertaken, it was his intention to complete onc|i some complete sets of the First Vetwme of the Ka- 
tolume as a sample, even had the patronage of the|| le¢doscope, as soon as the Index shall be completed. 
work been much less limited than that it has expe-|| As this number is yel, howerer, very limited, the 
price of ONE SHILLING each will continue to 
In the Prospectus which accompanied the first|| be given for the First Number, if in good conditiow 
As sereral of the other early numbers are getting| was the necessity of preventing children 
from imbibing the bad habits of parents, 


rienced, 


mimber, the Proprietor very truly stated, that he 





was not very sunguine in his expectations ef emolu-|| scarce, an early application to complete sets is dest- 
ment; and udied, that his “undertaking would be} rable; as they will be furnished in the routine of} and this by placing them in separate schools. 
relinquished without any particular disappointment, || the orders given. > ; : ; 


should the experiment of a few numbers not succeed 


to theectent necessary tu afford a fair remuneration || attractive, by the weekly introduction of select and 
for the trouble and incidental expenses.” He has|| critical situations in the games of Chess and 
now to add, that the summit of his ambition with|| Draughts; the former taken from the most approved 
regard to this minor work, is, that the balance of|\ and scarce works on the subject . 

In conclusion, the public may rely upon tt, that|| six years of age. 
wrong side. The office of editing is rather pleasing} no labour nor reasonable expense shall be spared, to 
than irksome s and he will consider himself amply|| render the Kaleidoscope an amusing unexception- 
rewarded, if he should ultimately succeed in the} able, and economical publication; and any sug- 
atublishment of a ware. hz first volume of which|| gestions for its improvement, will meet the most 
he now presents, asa fair sumple; and submits fo}| sincere attention. 


its profit and loss account should not be on the 


subject him to the churye of obtrusion og the public:|| advantage to society, and the fewest possible 
inconveniences. About 1000 men, women, 
and children, could be accommodate at 
the rate of one acre for each man, woman, 
and child, and affording a surplus for their 
Trades'and manufactures 


§<F In consequence of the repeated advertisements 











The Second Volume will be rendcred additionally 


ues || 1) 20S, 





public inspection, with the confident anticipation 





of approval, founded upon the unanimous and re- 
peated assurances of a most respectable cluss of 


Ehe Philanthropist. 





readers. MEETING ON MR. OWEN’S PLAN. 


It would be a great means of insuring a continu- 
ance of the Kaleidoscope, if those. who feel any 
interest on the subject, would promote its circula- 


Sdiius da che ie stp hh ¢ eal : merous Meeting, of both sexes, was held in 
: Freemason’s-hall, for the purpose of taking 

into consideration the plan of Mr. Owen. 
The Chair was taken at half-past one 
With the respectable circulation the Kaleidoscope || o'clock, by His Reyal Highness the Duke 
has already obtained in Laverpool, the proprietor|| of Kent, supported by Mr. Smith, M. P. 


1 of opinion, that if he could succeed in intré-} the right, and the Duke of Sussex on 
ducing the work a Uitile more generally into the} ) | Von 


cor trusts his friends will not consider ¢t intrusive. 
if le takes the liberty to suggest the way in which 
this muy be done. 


country, the sale would realize the moderate views 
hehas ever indulged in its behalf. At present, al- 
though a considerable number, amounting to about a 


tories from six fo twenty or thirty: the carriuge of 
thore, together with the agents’ commission, andthe 
Privilege of returning the unsold bers, consu 





voftng in such places us Birmingham or Dublin, 


der the carriage no object. 
There is also un obstacle to the circulation of the 
le'doscope in Liverpool, which might be easily 


led by those who are favourable to its continu.}| of this kind, he proceeded to observe, that 
lon—As it is unstamped, it cannot be hawked|| jn proportion as the plan was developed, it 
tthe streets by any other than a hawker, with} youtd be found that no evils, from an ex- 


» an erpense which has ulready been incur- ; : P 
LIF the eubseribese bo the work would elther|| °°" of population, would be suffered, in 
their orders at the office, or with any of the : 
the Kaleidoscope might be vegularly deli-§ fear of it. 








—_—- 


On Saturday a very respectable and nu- 


common benefit. 
were to be combined with agriculture. 
had already tried many parts of this plan, 
or ‘ , under more disadvantageous circumstances 
No pains hare been spared in rendering the first eaerin : Maliprnehe-tnanin icine teal 
Subscriber, in order that the volume may be put|| volume of the Kaleidoscope every thing that could\| "8" 1 Dad now to encounter, yet it hac 
info the binder's hunds, by those who either do not|| reasonably be erpected from the Prospectus of the 
wish to wait for the more protracted and exiensive|| work, .to which the proprietor confidently appeats.— 
Index to the Mercury, or do not intend to have the|| It has been illustrated by a variety of engravings, 
got up at an expense by no means inconsiderable ‘| 

The Proprietor cannot close the First Volume of|| und should the work be continued, the: first rolume| 
the Kaleidoscope, without expressing his acknow-|} will, he is assured, be found, in this and every other 
ledgments for the patronage it has experienced from|| respect, by no moans too favourable a specimen of 
the public, ender all the disadvantuyes inseparable|| those that will succecd it. 


succeeded beyond his most sanguine hopes. 
It combined economy in building, with 
fuel, cooking, public instruction and_ in- 
spection, light, space, and air, 
were erected on the same principle with 
public rooms and places for instruction. 
With respect to schools, a most erroneous 
impression had gone abroad; for it never 
was his intention to separate children from 
the control and inspection of their parents. 
He knew that this objection had also been 
made against a Bilt lately brought into 
Parliament ; but the only part of his com- 
bination which at all resembled that Bill, 


When a child was three years old, or when 


‘selfin sucha way. He had, however, heard 
enough as to its importance, to be convinced 
that it ought to be taken up by every one who 
wished to relieve the distresses of the poor, 
But it ought to be impressed on their minds 
at the same time, thatno result could be 
immediately expected from the execution 
of the plan, or otherwise it would only be 
eacouraging the hopes ef a suffering mul- 
titude, by adding disappointment to distress, 
and perhaps laying the foundation of most 
serious evils to the community at large. 
in saying this, he hoped be should ‘not be 
misunderstood as hostile to the measure, 
but merely by way of caution to those for 
whose distresses he felt most sincerely. He 
} could not help saying that there was another 
consideration which weighed deeply with 
him, and had not escaped the reflection of 
his illustrious relative. It was this—how 
far the prosecution of this plan might inter- 
fere with the existing laws in general, and 
in what respect it would be necessary to 
alter them. Perhaps there was no one 
subject which called on them more seriously 
to pause; for never ought we to pull down 
an edifice till we had something wherewith 
to replace it. He wished it therefore to go 











the fourth child was born, the former child 
was intended to be 1emoved to the square 
of dormitories at night, and placed in the 
infant school by day, and so to remain till 
He could only say, that 
it was in the power of society to accomplish 
more positive good, by training up the 
children of the poor to industrious habits of 
life, than could be effected by any other 
After the age of six, it was in- 


forth to the public, to be investigated, and 
to see what could be done. Under this 
conviction he held in his hand a resolution, 
which he should now read, but which it 
would be found mercly pledged them to 
inquire into a plan which the promote: of it, 
after long experience, thought wortly of 
attention. Is was far from his wish to in- 
troduce, on such an occasion, the remotest 
allusion to potitical measures; but this he 





tended to remove the children 
general school, there to remain six years, 
where they would acquire such physi- 
cal strength, and improvement of mind, 
as must necessarily fit them for active and 


must say, that if the present plan tended 
to bring about an alteration in our system 
of poor rates, and if this could be done 
without producing any convulsion in the 
State, he should be happy to witness such 


His Royal Highness proceeded 
to open the business of the Meeting, by 
stating his conviction of his utter inability 
hundred and twenty, are disposed of out of town, yet|| to do justice to the subject now brought 
there is reason to believe that the country etrcula-|| hefore them. 
lon is rather a losing speculation thun otherwise | cussed the plan in company with Mr, Owen, 
Sey aie So Mi Snay Sareea: and was so far master of it; but he did not 
wish the Meeting to think he gave any de- 
cisive opinion on the subject. 
all the profit, If by the assistance and recommenda-|| Highness, after some further observations, 
tin of his friends, the proprietor could obtain a} cg}led on Mr. Owen to explain his plan. 
Mr. Owen then stepped forth, pointin 
aienler enquired would probably te. ouch ao $e with a stave to the oad of his gd on ri 
table, and described its component parts.— 
After some moments spent in explanations 


Hie had that morning dis- 


gratify; and that he never would accept 
any remuneration from any men or body |} 


comparison of what was now felt from the 


He had soon discovered the 


years of age, they were te be employail six 
or agriculturists, and the other six hours] li 
parts. He had now given only a slight and 
hasty sketch of the combinations he had in|] 
view ; time would not permit him to say 


tails of his scheme to any one who should 


His great object was to relieve the lower |} je 
orders from ignorance, and the country|| w 


conscientiously, that he had no ambition to 











of men, for any service which his plan, 
might produce to the pubiic. 


relation, and the able explanation of the!) \ 
plan which had been given by Mr. Owen. 














more, but he was ready to explain the de- || to. 


beneficial life. When they were twelve |}a result, 


Mr. J. Smith seconded the resolution; 


hours in working, either as manufacturers||and from what he had seen of the estab. 


shment at New Lanark, expressed hig 


to be divided between instruction and re-|| conviction that Mr Owen had benefitted 


creation, so as to divide the day into equal|| society greatly, and he believed that a great 
moral reformation would be effected by 


hat he was doing. 
The resolution was then put and agreed 


The Duke of Sussex then moved a reso« 


think proper to request information of him./]|ytion for the formation of a Committee of 


ading men of all parties, as he trusted it 
ould never be considered a party question, 


from pauperism. He could declare most! _—This was agreed to 


Mr. Rowcroft then announced the fol. 


lowing names as willing to be members of 


1¢ Committee, viz.—the Dukes of Kent 


and Sussex, Sir Wm. De Crespigny, Sir 
Robert Peel, Sir Thomas Turton, General 
The Duke of Sussex now rose, and ob-|| Rrown, Mr. Sturges Bourne, Mr. T. H, 
served, that he should not take up much of}} Budd, Mr. Basil Montague, Mr. Preston, 
their time, after the manner in which the} fr, Harmer, Mr. Joshua Peel, Mr. Rows 
subject had been opened by his illustrious'| croft, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Smith, Mr. Foster, 


Ir. Clarke, Rev. Wm, Gurney, &e, 
Mr. Ricardo begged to trouble the Moet. 


His illustrious relation had justly stated, ing with a few observations. _ As his nome 
that it required much reflection before any I was placed upon the Committee, he should 
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ortlv those circumstances In which f 


atate sh 
he agreed and in which he differed from the 
preceding speaker. He completely con- 
curred with bim in the commendations 
bestowed upon the illustrious Personage | 
who presided at the Meeting. 


good, and 


! . 
the public g 


exauiple of zeal for 
of benevolent intention, worthy of the 
highest praise. In a limited degree he 
thought the scheme likely to succec d, and 
to produce, 

ble happiness, comfort, and morality, 
rent and instruction to the | 


where it did succeed, considera 
by 





giving enploya eh 
lower classes. No person could admire | 
more thas he did, or appreciate more highly | 
the benevolence which led his friend (Mr. 
Owen) to prosecute his pl in with so much 
zeal, and at the expense of so much time 
and trouble. He could not, however, go 
along with him in the hope of ameliorating 
the condition of the lower classes to such a 
degree as he seemed to expect: nor should 
he wish it to go forth to the public that he 
thoughts the plan would produce all the 
good anticipated from it by his sanguine 
friend. Asa Member of the Committee, he 
should do every thing in his power to for- 
ward the objects for which it was appointed, 

The thanks of the Meeting were then 
unanimously voted to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent. 

His Royal Highness returned thanks, 
and said, he would by zeal and attention 
do every thing in his power to make up for 
want of ability in the investigation of this 
important subject. 

. The thanks of the Meeting were then 
propos ‘d to the Duke of Sussex. 


‘isickle which he abanc 


Jt was Q0 {| o¢ modern manners and circumstances, 


THE KALE 


tional character and Scottish . 
those which preceded them ;) but we entirely doubt the 
fact, that there exist persons competent to take up the 

7 and finish reaping that field 
which he has shorn and banded with so much spirit and 
SUCCESS. 

To each of the new tales there is a preface, of 1 
description almost peculiar to the author, and showing | 
that lie is not less competent to the amusing delineation / 
than to the faith- | 
jful portraiture of men and customs belonging to elder 
times. Butas we may not, perhaps, be able conveniently 
lo compress a review of both these essays within the | 

bounds of one of our numbers, we shall, in the first in- 
‘stance, take up the Bide of Laaimermoor, and the sketch 
, which introduces her to our acquaintance. : 

It is extraordinary, that in directing attention to a 
‘work from so justly celebrated a hand, we should stum- 
ble on the very threshhold ; but we cannot avoid remark- 
ing, that the name is incongruous, and the first sentence 
ungrammatical. ‘The substitution of moor tor muir may 
be defended ; but we are afraid that the second offence 
is only one proof among many, ‘that considerable haste 
and carclessness have accompanied the preparatiun of 
these voluines.» Sorry, sorry should we be, if @ graver 
excuse night be urged; but if general opinion polots 
‘rightly to the author, it is too true that the plea of ill 
health and painful suffering may be received as the apo- 
logy tor a general declension of vigour, a8 well as tor 
any slight é@rrors whica have escaped correction 1n revis- 
\ing the press for the publiceye. ‘The passage which has 
occasioned these strictures is as follows, and worthy of 
quotation for the matter it states, a 

Few have been in my secret while I was compilin 
these narratives, nor is it probably that they [it] wi 
jever become public during the life of their [the] author. 


The story of Dick Tinto, an artist, is then told as a 
justification of the writer’s wish to remain incognito, 
jrather than to become one of the Liens of a metropolitan 
jwinter. Dick, it seems, was more ambitious of personal 
\distinction, and after painting signs and portraits at Gan. 
\dercleugh, went to Edinburgh and Lendon in pursuit 
of ‘the bubble reputation.” There is a good deal of 
; humour in the account of his earlicr career, of shrewd 
jobservation on his more forward fortunes, and of pathos 
lin the denouement of his melanchol fate. ; 

He particularly shone in painting horses, that being 
\a favourite sign in the Scottish villages; and in tracing 
his progress, it is beautiful to observe, how by degrees he 
\learned to shorten the backs, and prolong the legs of 
|these noble animals, until they came to look less like 
jcrocodiles and more like n Detraction, which al- 
| ways pursues inerit, with strides proportionate to its ad- 

vancement, has indeed alleged, det Dick, once upon a 
|time, painted a horse with five legs, instead of four. I 
|might have rested his defence upon the licence allowed 
|to that branch of the profession, which, as it permits all 
isurts of singular and irregular combinations, may be 
‘allowed to extend itself so far as to bestow a limb super- 
numerary on a favourite subject. But the cause of a 
\deceased friend is sacred ; and I disdain to bottom it so 
jsuperticially. I have visited the sign in question, which 





The Duke of Sussex returned thanks 
He did not claim any merit for attending the 
pres vt Meeting. Ue came there because 
he was anxious to hcar what could be said 
yipon the important subject, and from a 
desire which be had to support his llustri- 
ous relation upon all such occasions. 

Sir Win. De Crespigny took occasion to 
remark, that, though appointed to serve on 
the Cowrnittee, he would not pledge him- 
sell that the distresses of the country could 
in any very material degree be remedied by 
the proposed plan. He was perfectly ready, 
however, to give it his fecble support, con- 
vinced that any thing in which the two 
illustrious persons before them coneurred 
must be praise-worthy and good in itself. 
Ie should be always happy to be found 
connected with any cause that had their 
support, 

The Duke of Kent said, that all were 


agreed in one thing—the trouble, the care, |! 


and expense with which Mr. Owen endea 
voured to earry his plan into effect, having 
po other view than to serve the public, and 
without any hope of personal advantage ; 
he should therefore move, that the thanks 
of the Meeting be given to Mr. Owen for 
his exertions. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and 
the Meeting broke up. 





¥ Literary slotices. 


TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 
THIRD SERLES. 


Collected and arranged by Jediaiah Cleishbotham. 
Fdloturyh. 4 V As. if mo, 
—_- 
(From the Literary Gas tte, Jane 26.) 
_— 


The third, and, we are assured ina postscript, the last 
series of hose popular talos, bas just appear d, and con- 


sists of two novels founded on legendary history, viz. |) 


Th Bude ot Lammermoor, Occupying two volumes 
and a half, and Mentrose, which fills the hatter moiety 
of the third, and the wht be of the faurth volume. The 
avtbor, on taking leave, essumes that he has exhibited 
gp athiment varictics of the Seottish character to exhaust 
one individual's observetion, though a large harvest yet 
remains behind for other Inbourers capable ot gathering 
it im, He who pensorl this proposition is undoubted! 

“he best judge of the extent of his own powers, and it 
may be tbat he has arrived nearer the lees of his Laven. 
tion thay » intimated by his writings (saving, indeed, 
¢hat ghe tales bow before us are less illustrative of na. 


|yet swings exalted in in the village of Langdirdum, and 
|\Lam ready to depone upon oath, that what has been idly 
il mistaken or misrepresented as being the fifth ley of the 


||horse, is, in fact, the tail of that quadruped, and, consi- 


jarities than any of || 


| signed by Sir W. Ashton, as the nearest Privy C 
of the lor; the mourners, however, resist this authority ; the | impatient for security 
' corpse is daposited in the earth, amid a circle of drawn | 


1DOSCOPE. 


Jury 6, 









mony. An occurrence takes place at the funeral, which in- | 
flames the feud between the Ashtons and the Ravenswoods 
to the highest pitch. The latter being tories observe the || 
High-Church rites, which are interrupted by the whigs, | 
to which faction the former belong, under sent i 
ounsel- 


swords, and young Ravenswood loudly vows eternal ha- | 
‘tred and vengeance against the vile — of his father’s | 
| fortune, the profane intruders upon his burial rites. 

| Sir W. Ashton’s family consists of Lady Ashton, a 
' Douglas of immeasurable ambition and violent passions; 


daughter, Lucy, a soft and rather romantic irl, the, 
|heroine of the tale. Young Ravenswood, on the eve of | 
|quitting Scotland for the exiled court at St. Germains, 
| through the persuasions of a worthless and cowardly sy- 
‘cophant, called €raigengelt, and a spendthrift but brave | 
and good humoured profligate, Hayston, laird of Buck- | 
‘law, is tempted by the former, in the hope of a fatal | 
‘issue, to leave his personal maledictions with the Lord | 
Keeper. The malignant view is disappointed, and in- | 
stead of cursing the Ashtons, Edgar is made the provi- 
dential instrument of saving both father and nal then 


jewe sons, Colonel Ashton, and a boy, Henry ; and one 
] 


tvom the mortal attack of a wild bull, an animal then | 
|kept, as now a: Lord Tankerville’s, in many gentleman’s | 
parks. An attachment between the young people springs 
out of this adventure, and the Lord Keeper discovers 
that it is his interest rather to encourage than oppose the 
match. His imperious lady being absent, affairs go on 
in an even current for some time, in spite of-portents 
and prophecies, whiclr bode nothing but horrors, from 
the indication of attachment between a Ravenswood and 
an Ashton. The principal ———_ who figure in 
these superstitious inferences, are Caleb Balderstone, an 
old and the last domestic at Wolf’s Craig; Alice Gray, 
a decayed and blind retainer of the Ravenswoods; and 
Ailsie Gourlay, Annie Winnie, and a third demi-witch, 
ancient villagers who make philters, tell fortunes, and 
attend to lay out the dead, &c. Caleb is the character 
drawn most at dength, and most orginally. Wolf's 
Craig is in absolute desolation ; but when visitors come, 
he lies like a Scapin, through thick and thin to make all 
appear a land flowing with milk and honey, for the ho- 
nour of the family. His ange | is boundless, and his 
invention in the way we have alluded to, equally unli- 
ini Perhaps his shifts are carried beyond the verge 
of probability, but they are extremely amusing, even 
when he st two wild ducks roasting at the cooper’s 
fire, in order to furnish his master and guests with a 
supper; and when he pretends to burn the house to avoid 
a visit from the Marquis of A——, for whose presence 
he is unprovided. Blind Alice is a more mysterious 
being, and her ghost actually ome to Ravenswood 
after her death. ‘The three witches are such crones as 
might be expected from the accurate and vigorous pen 
of this incomparable author—they croak of evil, t hey 
enjoy the calanaiticn of others, they are discontented, 
envious, malicious, fiend-like Ailsie Gourlay is one of 
Lady Ashton's tools in breaking Lucy’s en nent 
with Ravenswood, avd marrying her to Bucklaw, who 
has succeeded to the large property of his aunt, Lady 
Girnington ; and in this, we doubt, is rather out of her 
proper sphere to answer to the purposes of the plot. It is 
when ** the Master,”’ is on the eve of setting out to visit 
Sir W. Ashton and his daughter at Ravenswood, that 





\!dered with reference to the posture in which he is repre- 
|\sented, forms a circumstance, introduced and managed 
| with great and successful, though daring art. ‘The nag 

being represented in a rampant or rearing posture, the 

tail, which is prolonged till it touches the ground, appears 
\to form a point d’appui, and gives the firmness of a tri- 
|!pod to the figure, without which it would be difficult to 

comecive, placed as the feet are, how the courser could 
|| maintain is ground without tumbling backwards. ‘This 
|\bold conception has fortunately fallen into the custody 
jof one by whom it is duly valued ; for, when Dick, in 
lhis urore advanced state of proficiency, became dubious 


‘(of the propriety of so daring a deviation from the estab- | 


lished rules of art, and was desirous to execute a picture 
‘lof the publican himself, in exchange for this juvenile 
‘|production, the courteous offer was declined by his judi- 
||c1rous vs who had observed, it seems, that when 
\\hus ale failed to do its duty in conciliating his gucsts, 
jjone glance at his sign was sure to put them in good 
humour. 

‘This is fine and playful irony, both in style and 
jthought; nor is there any part of the poor artist’s me. 
;moirs which is not happily touched. 

} In Kdinburgh, Dick's talents were discovered and 
jeppreciated, and he received dinners and hints from se- 
| veral omy mere judges of the fine arts But these 
jgentlenen dispensed their criticism more willingly than 
|their cash, and Dick thought he needed cash more than 
lerisicisin. He therefore sought London, the universal 
mart of talent ......... Here 

| He threw himself headlong into the crowd, which jost- 
}led and struggled for notice and preferment: He elbowed 
lothers, and was elbowed himself; and finally, by dint 
jof intrepidity, fought his way into some notice, painted 
|for the prize at the institution, had pictures at the exhi- 
|bition at Somerset House, and damned the Hangin 
[Committeee. But poor Dick was doomed to lose the field 
lhe fought so gallantly........ He was for a time patronised 
by one or two of those judicious persons who makea virtue 
of being singular, and of pitching their own opinions 
against those of the world in matters of taste and criti- 
cism. But they soon tired poor Tinto, and laid him 
down asa load, apo the same principle on which a 
spoilt child throws away its plaything. Misery, I fear, 
took him up, and accompanied him to a premature grave, 
to wlach he was carried from an obscure lodging in Swal- 
low. street, where he had been dunned by his landlad 
within doors, and watched by bailiffs without, until deat 
came to his rehef. A corner ot the Morning Post no- 
ced his death, generously adding, that his manner dis- 
|played considerable genius, though his style was rather 
sketchy ; and refrered, to an advertisement which an- 
|nounced, that Mr. Varnish, the well-known print-seller, | 
had still on hand a very few drawings and paintings by | 
Richard Tinto, Msq. which those of the nobility and | 
gentry, who might wish to complete their collections | 
of modern art were invited to visit without delay, 





too Jong from the main story, which is given out as be- 
ing woven from MS. notes of T 

by the tradition while taking views of Ravenwood Castle, 
ast Lothian, the scene of the fatal drama of the Bride 
‘of l.ammermoor. 

go os 7 the Lords of Ravenswood had 
‘ally sunk into deca duing the agitated times which 
‘preceded the Gulch. ond the last Lond, Altan, from being 


' 





' 





prey to the lega) subtleties of the Lord Keeper) Sir W, » 
|| Ashton, who beenune r of Ravenswood Castle, | 
‘| whale the fallen house teund a wild refuge in the Wolfs: 
\Crag, a furtalice on a rock overhanging the sea not far! 
‘from Berwick. - At this point the nevel commences. 
‘| Allan dics in the wqatabad peteeet of Wolf's Crag, aud 


ijtesy, the Maer of Rav s the 


Mortsheugh 
Norman the forester, an 
Rut we have allowed this clever episode to divert us ‘gre the representatives of their res 


into’s, who was interested ‘negation: will be felt and acknowledged, But lest we tire 


gradu. | ‘phrase 


\@ high feudal baroa was attainted, and bis estates fell a |; 


'| the trembling Caleb mutters out the prophecy to deter 
lhis much loved chief : 
When the Laird of Ravenswood to Ravenswood shall ride, 
And wooe a dead maiden to be his bride, 
He shall etable his steed in the Kelpie’s flow, 
|} And his name shall be lost for evermoe, 
'| The Kelpie's flow is a quicksand not far from Wolf’s 
| Craig; but as Lucy is alive, and her lover has no inten- 
|| tion of stabling his steed in that way, he proceeds fear- 
,|less of this Meg Merrilies-like prediction. Nor is it, ful- 
'| filled till after many adventures, and the falling in of other 
| sinister omens, and the utterance of other fatal warnings. 
| In the end, Lucy being wrought upen to forfeit her 
|| pledge to Ravenswood, 1s married to Bucklaw, whom 
\lshe stabs ina fit of insanity on their wedding night; 
{ and dics on the ensuing day but one. Ravenswood, yn- 
jbidden, attends her funeral, and is challenged by her 
ibrother, Colonel Ashton; going to meet whom on the 
| following morning. he rides upon the fatal Kelpie’s ow, 
‘| and man and horse are swallowed up never to be seen 
more. Bucklow recovers and reforms; Colonel Ashton, 
| is killed in Flanders ; the politic father dies soon after, 
‘land his son Henry also terminates his life unmarried, 
|| leaving the selfish and cruel Lady Ashton to a desolate | 
|jand miserable old age. | 
Such are the rude outlines of The Bride of Lammer- | 
moor; from which it will be seen, that not merely the 
|! superstitious but the supernatural has been resorted to| 
in order to increase the interest, and not only the cha- | 
racteristic but the exaggerated, in order to produce a 
comic relief. In beth Geese points there is an injurious 
departure from the original novels, at least in quantum, 
and the actual apparition of Alive, and prophecies of 
Ailsie Gourlay, as far outstrip in possibility the astrology 
of Mannering, and gipsey rhymes of Meg Merrilies, as 
the farcical tricks and impostures of Caleb exceed the 
natural markings of the faithful housekeeper in Old Mor- 
tality, to whom he bears a general resemblance. Further 
we may observe, that the iicidents altogether border more 
upon the improbable than the better contrived circum. 
; stances in the preceding publications. But there is still | 
ithe same admirable drawing and keeping in the dramatis ; 
persone. Not only has the author exquisitely pour-| 
trayed among his principals the temporizing, undecided 
timourous, and intrigueing Sir W. Ashton, wiose cun- 
ning digs itsown pit; the Raughty, unfecling, vindictive} 
temper of his Jady ; the struggling between hereditary 
revenge and new-born love in Ravenswood; the mingled 
nature and romance, passiveness and desperation of Lucy; 
the rude honour and profligate debasement of Bucklaw ; 
the sacrifice despising attachment of Caleb; but the in- 
ferior agents ‘are all touched with the skill of a master. 
Girder the cooper with his wife and mother-in-kiw, 
Craigengelt the sycophant,.Colonel and Henry Ashton, | 
the fiddling raved t, Lord ‘Turntippet, | 
all the ** noticeable” vill j 
of Wolf's Hope are drawn with the finest tact. ‘These 
tive genera, and so 
truth of their deli-} 




















long as human rature continues, 


our readers with our own notions rather than amuse 
them by following our usage of laying specimens of the 
work which we review before them, We, to use.a favourite 
of the author’s, ** postpone” all further parlance, 


and proceed to exsract a few passages from the Bride of 
Lammermoor. © x . 
The first of Ravenswood with a }stranger 


gucet, Bucklaw, to the Tower of Wolf's Craig, attords 
a (wir example of the shifts to which Caleb is often after.. 
wards obliged to resort for the dignity of that ruined 
establishment. The master had knocked so loudly, 
that he might have roused the seven sleepers, and with 
much diffe +. procured admission — 

eb, 





pis grandly buried by his only son Edgar, called, by cour- |. At length with a tiembling hand, undid the: 
enswood bars, apened the heavy doer, tn dc tha, | 


», wha expen 
this 


amount of twe years of his inceme on 


cere- |’ bibiting hie thin grey haics, bald furebead, and sharp 


high features, illuminated by a quiverin 
he held in one hand, while he shaded an 
flame with the other. 
which he threw around him—the effect 
light upon his white hair and illumined 











lamp which 
Protected its 


The timorous courteous 
of the partial 
features, might 


have made a good painting ;_ but our travellers were too 


them to indulge them 
“Is it you, my dear master? is it y 
exclaimed the old domestic. ‘I am wae 


court)-—-Mysie, Mysie, woman, 


any thing that’s readicst that will make a Io 
we are but puirly provided, no‘expecting 
months, when doubtless ye w 
form till your rank, as 
** Natheless, Caleb,’ 


than you expected *” 


stude waiting at your ain gate, but who wad 
o’ seeing ye sac sune, and a strange gentlem:; 
(here he exclaimed apart as it were, and to some inmate of 
the tower, ina voice not meant to be heard by 


inst the rising storm, to n 
ves in studying the apne nae 
elf ind 


99 Suld hae 


ue, 


ae tho: 
an vith 


those in the 


stir for dear life and 
the fire mended ; take the auld ih 


ed stool, or 


we.—I doubt 


ye this some 


ad hae been received cop. 
gude _ 1s; but natheless”_ 
said the master, ** we 
have our herses put uj, and ourselves too, the best way 
we can. I hope you are not sorry to see me sooner 


** Sorry, my lord!—I am sure ye shall aye be 
lord wi’ honest folk, as your noble patemaned, da bees 


these three hundred 


his ain castles !—Then 


wood to flee until—that is, not to 


ony of his better and _mair 


Craig is worthy of a large perusal. 


his confederate Mysie had made her pre 


horses see the stable, that’s all.” 


answer, which 


” 


wi’ a’ the hes I can tell. 


stable. ‘There is hay and corn, I trust ?” 


after the burial.” : 


ger up stairs myself.” 
“ 


pros 
the orses, 
be marshall 


the lamp is not tit” — 


your 'ordship.” 
** If I were disposed to 


extract of a more solemn kind. 


pace, snorted, reared, and, 
venswood discerned a female 


fatal tale 


words, ** Miss Ashton !—Lucy ! 
The 
but ef old blin 


Alice. ‘The si 


epee to fear. As hea 
er seat, held her shriveled 





Re sound issued from them. 


towards her, Alice, or her apparition, 
backwards towards the thicket, still k 
ser Ltomnands = The | eyes hid 
mis sight; apd, yielding to stro 
is) that the bei ng to Ng 





; gure turned as he audressed. it, and displayedit 
his bode od ges the features, not of Lucy Ashte 

ity of 
which rather resembled a shroud than ie garment of # 
living woman—the appearance of her person, 


(consi@erable if her infirmities be taken gnto seco 

combined to impress him with a feeling of wonder 

° a arose § 
as if, to preve 

coming more near, and her withered op 

avenswoo 


ped; and 4s, after a moment's pause, he again advance 
ition, moved 


which he had seen was 


ears, and never asked a Whig's 
leave.—Sorry to sce the Lord of Ravenswood at ane o' 
agsin spars to his unseen assoc}. 

ate behind the screen)—Mysie, kill the brood-hen with, 
out thinking twice on it; let them care that come ahint, 
Not to say its our best dwelling,” he added, turning tp 
Bucklaw, ‘* but just a strength for the Lord of Ravens. 
1 - : Jice, but to retregt 
until in troublous times, like the present, when it wa 
ill convenient for him to live farther in the country in 
: I pee manors ; but, for 

its antiquity, maist folks think that the outside of Wolf's 


** And you are determined we shall have time to make 
it,” said Ravenswood, somewhat amused with the shifis 
the old man used to detain them without doors, until 
rations within, 

**O, never mind the outside of the house, my good 
friend,” said Bucklaw ; ‘* let’s see the inside, and let our 


**O yes, sir—ay, sir—unquestionably, sir—my lord 
and ony of his honourable companions” —— 

** But our horses, my old triend—our horses ; they 
will be dead-foundered by standing here in the cold 
after riding hard, and: mine ig too good to be spoiled; 
therefore, once, more, our horses,’’ exclaimed Buckiaw. 

*¢ True, ay, your horses—yes, I will call the grooms;” 
and sturdily did Caleb roar till the old tower rainy agein, 
—* John—W illiam—Saunders!—The lads are gue 
out, or ee he observ,¢, after pausing for an 

he knew that le had no human chance 
of receiving. ‘* A’ gacs wrang when the Master’s out 
bye; but I'll take care o’er your cattle myself.” 

“I think you had better,” said Ravenswood, * other. 
wise I see little chance of their being attended to at all.” 

*©Whisht, my lord,—whisht, for God's sake,” said 
Caleb, in an imploring tone, and apart to his master; 
“if ye dinna regard your ain credit, think on mine; 
we'll hae hard eneugh wark to make a decent night o', 


‘* Well, well, never mind,” said his master ; go to th 


‘* Ou ay, plenty of hay and corn ;” this was uttered 
boldly and aloud, and, in a lower tone, * there was 
some half'fous o* ails, and some taits o’ meadow-hay left 


_“* Very well,” said Ravenswood, taking the lamp from 
his domestic’s unwilling hand, **I will shew the strat. 


canna think o’ that, my Jord;—if ye wad but 
have five minutes, or ten minutes, or, at maist, a quarter 
of an hour’s paiience, and look at the tine moonlight 
of the Bass and Norih-Berwick {aw till Tsot 
I would marshal ye up, as reason is ye sull 

, Jour lordship and your honourable visi- 
tor. And I hae lockit up the siller candlesticks, and 


** It will do very well in the mean time,” said Rs 
venswood, “and you will have Te Omrcerry for peat lag . 
light in the stable, fur, if I recollect, halt’ the rout it 
0! 


‘* Very true, my lord,” replicd the trusty adherent, 
and with ready wit instantly added, “ and the lar 
sclater loons have never come to put it on a’ this while, 


vd we jest at the calamities of my 
house,” said Ravenswood, as he led the way up staits, 
oo — old Caleb would furnish me with ample means” 
_ The result of this droll scene is, 1f possible, more le 
dicrous than its opentog ; but me must shorten it fer an 
¢ , ) Ravenswood, insult 
ingly driven from his fore-fathers’ ancient mansion 
Lady Ashton, rides fuxionsly towards the Mermaident 
well, a place reported tatal to his house, where he hed 
interchanged vows with Lucy, As he approached the 
solitary fountain—his horse, which was moving 
forward, suddenly interrupted its steady and 
and, though urged by the spur 
refused to proceed, as it some object of terror had sub 
denly presented itself. On looking to the fountain, Re 
" figure, dressed in a whith 
or rather greyish mantle, placed on the v 
which Lucy Askton had reclined while listening to 
Jove. ‘ His immediate impression was, tht 
she had conjectured by which path he would travert 
the park on his departure, und placed: herself at this 
well-known and sequestered place of Tendezvous, wt 
duige her own sorrow and his in a parting interviet 
In this belief he jumped from his horse, and, making 
its bridle fast to a tree, walked hastily towards the fou 
tain, pronouncing eagerly, yet under his breath, th 


spot at 


ther drs 
lars 


as it struck him, than it usually seemed to ih 
the strange circumstance of a blind, infirm, and decrepil 
person being found at a distance from her habitat 
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Tir don' 


other circumstance, to induce him to be- 

Fears he had seen was real and substantial. 
pay of those e thoughts anil confused appre- 
Fa ons which ae in the bosom of one who con- 
henwioe hag witnessed some preternatural appearance, 
caves aster of Ravenswood walked back towards his 
the frequently however looking behind him, not with- 
horses chension, as if expecting that the vision wonld 
out ss But the apparition, whether it was real, or 
ye Oe it was the creation of a heated and agitated ima- 
an n, returned not again; and he found his horse 
ing and terrified, as if experiencing that agony of 
wea ith which the presence of a supernatural being is 

feats od to agitate the brute creation. —, 

su ip satisfy his mind, he rides on to Alice’s cottage. 
Her seat beneath the birch-tree was vacant, though 
the day was pleasant, and the sun was high. He ap- 
ched the hut, and heard from within the sobs and 
wing of a female. No answer was returned when he 
Foekeds so that, after a moment's pause, he lifted the 


jatch and entered: It was indeed a house of solitude 
e sorrow. Stretched upon her miserable pallet lay 
= Ravens- 


the corpse of the last retainer of the house of 2 
good, who still abode on their paternal domains. _ Life 
had but shortly fameet and the little girl by whom 

4 had been attended in her last moments was wringing 
ier hands and sobbing, betwixt childish fear and sorrow, 
gver the body of her mistress. : 

The Master of Ravenswood had some difficulty to 
compose the terrors of the poor child, whom his unex- 
yected appearance had at first rather appalled than com. }} 
jred; and when he succeeded, the first expression 
yhich the girl used intimated that ‘ he had come too 
ite.” Upon enquiring the meaning of this expression, 
je learned that the deceased, upon the first attack of the 
mortal agony, had sent a peasant to the castle to beseech 
aninterview of the Master of Ravenswood, and had ex- 

nssed the utmost impatience for his return. But the 
messengers of the pour are tardy aud negligent: the 
fdlow had not reached the castle, as was aftcrwards 
Jeazned, until Ravenswood had left it, aud had then 


} will come they will burn me fort 


ee a = —— 


hae dreamed of him mony a time, and I think the day 
But ne'er mind, 
cummer! we hae this dollar of the Master's, and we'll 
send doun for bread and for aill, and tovacco, and a 
dra brandy to burn, and a wee pickle salt and sugar— 
be ions de’il, or nae de’il, lass, we'll hae a merry night 
o't.’ 

Here her leathern chops uttered a sort of cackling 
ghastly laugh, resembling, to a certain degree, the cry 
of the screech owl. 

‘He is a frank man, and a free-handed man, the 
Master,’ said Annie Winnie, ‘ and a comely personage 
—broad in the shouthers, and narrow around the lungies 
he wad mak a boanie corpse—I wad like to hae the 
streaking and winding 0’ hin.’ 

** It is written on his brow, Annie Winnie,” returned 
the octogenarian, her companion, ** that hand of wo- 
man, or of man either, will never straught him—dead 
deal will never be laid to his back—make you your 
market of that, for I hae it frae a sure hand.” 

* Will it be his lot to die on the battle-ground then, 
Ailsie Gourlay ?—Will he die by the sword or the ball, 
as his forbears hae dune before him mony ane o’ them ?” 

** Ask nae mair questions about it—he'll no be graced 
sae far,” replied the sage. 

* I ken ye are wiser than ither folk, Ailsie Gourlay— 
But wha tell’d ye this #” 

**Fashna your thumb about that, Annie Winnie,’ 
answered the sybil—** I hae it frae a hand sure aneugh.”” 
* But ye said ye never saw the foul thief,’ reiterated 


“ Lhae it frae as sure @ hand,” said Ailsie, “and 
from them that spaed his fortune before the sark gaed 
ower his head.” 

‘Hark! I hear his horse's feet riding off,’ said the 
other; ‘they dinna sound as if good luck was wi’ them.’ 

* Mak haste, sirs,” cried the paralytic hag from the 
cottage, ** and Jet us do what is needfu’, and say what 
is fitting ; for, if the dead corpse binna straughted, it 
will girn and thraw, and that will fear the best of us.” 

Though we have gone to such length, we must copy 








fund too much amusement among the retinue of the 
sraugers to return in any haste to the cottage of Alice. 
Meantime her anxiety of mind seemed to increase with 
the agony of her body ; and, to use the phrase of Babie, 
her only attendant, **she prayed powerfully that she 
might see her master’s son once more, and renew her 
warning.” She died just as the clock in the distant vil- 
hye tolied one; and Ravenswood remembered, with in- 
tnal shuddering, that he had heard the chime sound 
through the ol just before he had seen what he was 
pow much disposed to consider as the spectre of the de- 


ceased. 

The girl is sent to the village for the needful assistance, 
nd‘ Ravenswood gives way to many melancholy reflec- 
tions. 

He was relieved, however, from this sad office sooner 
than he coud rersonably nave expected, from the dis- 
tance betwixt the hut of the deceased and the oe 
andthe age and infirmities of three old women, who 
came from thence, in military phrase, to relieve guard 
won the body of the defunct. On any other occasion 
thespeed of shen reverend sybils would have been much 
more moderate, for the first was eighty years of age and 

wards, the second was paralytic, and the third lame 
ot aleg from some accident. But the buriai duties ren- 
dered to the deeeased, are, to the Scottish peasant of 
cither sex, 8 labour of love. I know not whether it is 
from the temper of the people, grave and exthusiastic 
asit certainly is, or from the recollection of the ancient 
citholic opinions, when the funeral rites were always 
considered as a@ period of festival to the living; but} 
feasting, good cheer, and even inebriety, were, and arey| 
the frequent accompaniment of a Scottish old-fashioned, 
burial. What the funeral feast or dirgie, as it is called, 
was tothe men, the gloomy preparations of the dead 
body for the coffin were to the women. To straight the 
coniorted limbs upon a board used for that melancholy 
urpose, to array the corpse in clean linen, and over that 


the description of the bridal evening. Lady Ashton had 
led the first dance and set down. 

She was not surprised to find that her daughter had 
left the apartment, and she herself followed, eager to 
obviate any impression which might have been made 
upon her nerve b an incident so likely to affect them 
as the mysterious transposition of the portraits. Appa- 
rently she found her apprehensions groundless, for she 
returned in about an hour, and whispered the bride- 
groom, whe extricated himself from the dancers, and 
vanished from the apartment. The instruments now 
played the loudest strains; the dancers pursued their 
exercise with all the enthusiasm inspired by youth, 
“mirth, and high spirits, when a cry was heard, so shnill 
and piercing, as at once to arrest the dance and the 
music. All stood motionless; but when the yell was 
again repeated, Colonel Ashton snatched a torch from 
the sconce, and demanding the key ef the bridal-cham- 
ber from Henry, to whom, as bride’s-man, it had been 
entrusted, rushed thither, followed by Sir William and 
Lady Ashton, and one or twe others, aedr relations of 
the family. The bridal-guests waited their return in 
stupified amazement. 

rived at the door of the apartment, Colonel Ashton 
knocked and called, but received no answer, except 
stifled groans. He hesitated no longer to open the door 
of the apartment, in which he found opposition, from 
something which lay against it. When he had suc- 
ceeded in opening it, the body of the bridegroom was 
found lying on the threshold of the bridal-chamber, 
and all around was flooded with blood. A cry of sur- 
prise and horror was raised by all present ; and the com- 
| pany. excited by this new alarm, began to rush forth 
tumultuously towards the sleeping apartment. Colonel 
Ashton first whispering to his mother,—** Search for 
her,—she has murdered him !” drew his swerd, planted 
himself in the passage, and declared he would suffer no 
man to pass excepting the clergyman, and the medical 








nits woollen shroud,'were operations committed always 
tothe old matrons of the village, and in which they 
found a singular and gloomy delight. 4 

The old women paid the Master their salutations with 
aghastly smile, which reminded him of the meeting be- 
teixt Macbeth and the witches on the blasted heath of 
Forres. He gave them some money, and recommended 
tothem the charge of the dead body of their contem- 
porary, an office which they willingly undertook ; inti- 
mating to him at the same time that he must leave the 
hut, in order that they might begin their mournful du- 
tie. Ravenswood readily agreed to part, only tarrying 
turecommend to them due attention to the vody, and to 
receive information where he was to find the sexton, or 
beadle, who had in charge the deserted church-yard of 
the armitage, in order to prepare matters for the recep- 
tion of eld Alice in the place of repose which she had 
selected tor herself. 

“Ye'll no be pinched to find out Johnie Mortsheugh,” 
wid the elder sybil, and still her withered cheek bore a 
grisly smile—** he dwells near the ‘Tod’s-holes an house 
of entertainment, where there has been mony a blithe 
birling—fnr death and drink-draining are near neigh- 

rs to ane anither.” . 

* Ay! and that’s e’en true, cummer,” said the lame 
. propping herself with a crutch which supported the 
riness of her left leg, ‘for 1 mind when the father 

of this Master of Ravenswood that is now standing be- 
fore us, sticked young Blackhall with his whinger, for 
awtang word said ower their wine, or brandy, or what 
Notehe gacd inas light as a lark, and he came out with 
his fect foremost. I was at the winding of the corpse; 
and. when the bluid was washed off, he was a bonnie 
bouk of man’s body.” 

It may be easily believed — this ill-timed anecdote 

ened tne: Master’s purpose of quitting a company 0 
evil-omened and 90 odious. Yer" while walking to the 
tree to which his horse was tied, and g himself 
with adjusting the girths of the saddle, he could not 
avoid hearing, through the heilge of the little garden, a 
versation respecting himself, betwixt the lame woman 
the octogenarian sybil. The pair had hobbled into 
the garden to gather rosemary, aouthern-wood, rue, and 
pn plants proper to be strewed upon the body, and 

way of fumigation in the chimney of the 

he paralytic wretch, aimost exhausted by the 

+ was left guard upon the corpse, lest witches or 
fends might play their spor, with it, 

The following low croaking dialogue was necessarily 

rd by ae venswood s—** That's a 


u 


Overhea Master of 1 — 
fesh and full-grown hemlock, Annie Winnie—mony a 
pegs syne wad hae sought n.z better horse to 

on; hill and how, through must and moonlight, and 
in the King of France's cellar. 

* Ay, cummer ! but the very de’il has turned as hard- 
hearted now as the Lord ‘Keeper, and the grit folk that 
hae breasts like whin-stane, ey prick us and they 

us, and’ hey pit us on the pinny winkles for witches ; 
if } say my prayers backwards ten times ower, 

will never gi’e me amends o’ t hem.” 
boned ye ever see the foul thief? ‘asked her neigh- 





Na!’ teplied the other spokeswoman ; “yar } tow if 


person present. By their assistance, Bucklaw, who 
still breathed, was raised from the ground, and trans- 
ported to another apartment, where his friends, full of | 
suspicion and murmuring, assembled round him to learn | 
the opinion of the surgeon. 

In the meanwhile, Lady Ashton, her husband, and | 
their assistants, in vain sought Lucy in the bridal-bed 
and in the chamber. There was ne private passage from 
the room, and they began to think that she must have | 
thrown herself from the window, when one of the com- | 
pany, holding his torch lower than the rest, discovered | 
something white in the corner of the great old fashioned 
chiinney of the apartment. Here they found the unfor- | 
tunate girl, seated, or rather couched, like a hare upon | 
its form; her head-gear dishevelled ; her night-clothes 
tora and dabbled with blood ; her eyes glazed, and her 
features convulsed into a wild paroxysm of insanity.— 
When she saw herself’ discovered, ae womens made 
mouths, pointed at them with her bloody fingers, with 
the frantic gestures of an exulting demoniac. 

Feinale assistance was now hastily summoned; the 
unhappy bride was overpowered, not without the use 
of some force. As they carried her over the threshohi, 
she looked down, and uttered the only articulate words 
that she had yet spoken, with a sort of grinning exulta- 
tion,—** So, you have ta’en up your bonnie bride- 
groom?” She was by the shuddering assistants cone || 
veyed to another and more retired apartment, where she 
was secured as her situation required, and closely | 
watched. The unutterable agony of the parents; the 
horror and confusion of all who were ir. the castle; the 
psa contending passions between the friends of the 
different parties, passions a by previous in- 
temperance, surpass 


Original Essay. 


ON BASHFULNESS. 
i 

















[FROM A CORRESPONDENT ] 
——— 


The bashful man falls far behind. There is an 
inuate principle that contruls all bis motions, He 
cannot display his taleuts, nor compete with rivals, 
aur seize advantages that are within his reach. He 
regrets bis own backwardness, envies the impudent, 
aud verges to discontent. Pained and inortified at 
slight improprieties of speech and behaviour into 
which he has fallen, be declines invitations, and 
would rather be alone, Like Rousseau, he imagines 
the felicities of a solitary savage, and sympathizes 
with Cowper, who envied @ poor woman in rags, 
whom he saw from a window whilst he was dressing 
for a dinner party, because she had not to dress and 
to dine in company. Through bashfuloess, his pro- 
jects in love and anbition, aud all bonvurable die- 
tinction, have totally failed. 
in a calm, refiecting hour, he perceives this to be 
the state of a wind diseased; in whieh sume feelings 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


jwas oue of the Phallic worshippers of Seera ; anc 





we suppressed, and others carried to extreme; that 
i purs ug any one object too far, and poadering tuo 
ucely, he loses sigutof others equally hmportant, and 
mndervalues them. By mixing a little 1a company 
vbere Ins fuible is not koown, or even where it is, he! 
rows more sociable, and learns to make reasonabl | 
rood vatured allowances for the faults of others, | 
ind to make the same kind of allowance for his) 
own, 

Through false shame, you way err so far, as in 
sickness not to call inanable physician; lest another 
should take offence, in a law suit not to retain coun- 
sel learned in the law, because we must gratify one 
who calls himself our friend, or give au Opportunity 
io a young relation to show himself in the world; to 
idmit a disadvantageous proposal of marriage, or de- 
clue one that is suitable ang desired both from early 
ittachment and strong affection. 

Shame is occasioned by what reflects dishonour : 
as, turning back in the day of battle; this is cow- 
wdice: refusing to pay a debt; this is unjust: in+ 
dulging iv unlawful pleasures, or in an intemperate 





use of them ; this is waut of self-controul: aud many 
others, 

A bashful man, whose mind is cultivated, thinks 
patiently on what be bas read aud observed and 
felt; he relishes thought in Tacitus, and concise 
simplicity in Terence, and beauties in some other 
other classics, which recal to his miud the Mappiest 
periud of his life (the days passed at sehool.) With 
ut pretending to be a classical scholar, for Shak- 
speare he feels an increasing appetite, he kuows not 
and enquires uot why; aad, without disputing, en- 
joys Ossian, 

Ju the works of nature he delights, without at. 
tempting to describe them, he shans observation, 
has not any thiag on which he piques himself, and 
ffers affront willingly to nu one; he has av noto- 
rious defect, and (as was said of Fenelon) no staring 
virtues, 

Dress, stile, and fashion should be studied, how- 
ever reluctantly, by the bashful man. ‘To be seen 
in a drawing-room io an old fashioned coat, with 
linen not perfectly clean, and without silk stockings, 
costs so many blushes as to make him resolve with 
Richard, * Tu be at charges for a looking-glass, and 
study fasbions.”-—“ Stile is the dress uf thoughts,” 

He should take every opportunity of guing into 
company; aud though seuse may not (to speak di- 
plomatically) be the fuadamental feature of the con- 
versation, should foxe no opportunity of telling what 
he knows; in time, he will find his mauvaise honte 
gradually thaw away; and cause him to put on 
‘6 that true, natural, genuine impudence, which (says 
Hume) cannot be cuunterfeited by the modest, and 
thav which nothing carries a man through the world 
better.” 

F. 














he Cleaner. 


“ Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men 





stuff Warton. 
HORRID RELIGIOUS PENANCES, &c. IN 
HINDOSTAN. 


Many Yogees and similar professors are devotees 
of the strictest order, carrying their superstition 
aud enthusiasin far beyond any thing we are ac 
quaiuted with in Europe: even the austerities of 
La Trappe are light w cowparison with the volun 
tary penances of these plilosuphers, who reside in 
holes and caves, or remain under the banian tree: 
near the temples. They imagine the expiation of 
their own sins, and sumetimes those of others, con 
sists iu the most rigorous pevances and mortitica 
tions. Sume of them enter into a sulema vow to 
continue for life in owe unvaried posture; others 
undertake tu carry a cumbryus load, or drag a heavy 
chain, some crawl on their bands and kuees, fur 
years, around ap extensive eupive; and others rol) 
theiy bodies on the earth trom the shores of the 
fudus to the banks of the Ganges, and in that hu 
miliating posture collect: muney, to enable thew 
either to build a temple, to dig a well, or to atone 
for sume particular sia. Some swing during thei 
whole life, in this torrid clime, before a siow fire : 
others suspend themselves with their heads down- 
wards, for a certain tine, over the fiercest flaues, 

I have seen a man who bad made a vow to hold 
up bis arms io a perpeadicular mauner above bir 
head, and never to suspend them; at length he 
totally lost the power of moving them at all, Be 
was one of the Gymnosophists, who wear nu kine 
of covering, aud seemed more Like a wild beast that 
aman: lis ars, from having been so long in one 
posture, were become withered and dried ap, whil 
bis outstretched fingers, with nails of twenty yearn 
grewth, gave them the appearance of extraordinas 
horus: his hain, full of dust, and oever eombed. 
hung over hin in @ savage manner; and except bir 
erect posture, there appeared nothing human about 
aim. ‘This uso was travelling through Hindustan, 
aud being unable to help himself with food, women 
of distinction among the Hinduos contended for th 
houvur of feeding this holy persun, wherever he 
appeared. 1 saw another of these devotees, whe 





who, not content with wearing vr adoring the syu- 
bol of that deity, had made s vow tu fx every year! 
a large wou ring into the moat tender part of Ine | 
jbudy, and therety ta suspend a heavy chaio many! 
lyards loug, to drag ou the ground, 1 saw this ex-| 
trdurdinary saint i the seventh year of nx pevaver,| 
\whea he had just put in the seventh ring, and the, 


\wound was then so recent and painful, that he was 
lubliged to carry the chain apou bis shoulder, anti! 
the orifice became more calluus, ° * ° 
* * -_ -_ * * * eo 
Not far from these sacred caveras [caverns nea: 
the tuwn of Marre, siwilas Ww the excavations at 
Sulselle and Elephaute] was a spot set apart fur 


| 








swingers, a set of very extraurdinary Hiadoo fanatics, 
tu be met with in different parts of the country: 
pirticular villages are appropriated for thia cere. 
many, where the swingers asermble at stated sea- 
sons, - Jn the ceutre of an aren, surround») hy 
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tu thirty feet im height, on which is placed a loug 
horizontal beam, with a rope run over a pulley at 
the extreanty: to this rope they fix an avon houk, 
which beiog drawa through the integuments of the 
devoted swinger, he is suspended aloft in’ the air, 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude: the loa. 
ger he is capable of this painful exertion, and the 
more violently he swings bime lf rowod, the greater 
the merit: from the flesh giving way, the pertormer 
sometimes falls from his towering height, and breake 
shinb; if he escape that accident, from the usual 
temperance of the Hindoos, the wound soon heals: 
the penance is generally voluntary, in performance 
of a religious vow; of inflicted for the’ expiation of 
sins, committed by himself or sume of bis family, 
. * * ° ° ° . 

A very strange custom prevails in some parte of 
India: & Brahmin devotes himself to death by cating 
until be expires with the surfeit: it is no wonder 
that superstition is couvinced of the neceasity of 
cramming the priest, whea be professes to eat Uke 
a cormorant, through a principle of religiom 

* 7 ° . . . . 

In the drama of Naconteta we find, “A little 
beyond the grove you ace a pious Yogee, wotiwuless 
as a pollard, holding his thick bushy bair, and fixing 
his eyes oa the solar orb. Mark, bis body is balf 
covered with a white ants’ edifice, made of raised 
clay; the skin of a suake supplies the place of his 
sacerdotal thread, and part of it girds his loins, a 
number of kuotty plants encircle and wound hie 
neck, and surrounding birds’ vests alinost conceal 
his shoulders,"—WVide Forbes's Oriental Memoira, 
vol. i. pp. 69-70, 202, 227, 365. 

———————————s 
MANUFACTURE OF TEA LEAVES AND 
PROPAGATION OF THE TEA PLANT, 


ae 


Trials of persons vending spurious tea, still occa- 
sivnaily take place; aud the additional duty which 
is talked of av about tu be imposed on that article, 
gives an importance to avy iuformation respecting 
uw. Mr, Abel, in the narrative of bis journey in the 
interior of China, says: — 

“1 could gia no information in China, inducing 
me to believe that the process there used in maau- 
facturing the leaf differs materially from that em. 
ployed io Rio Janeiro, aad which appeurs to be nearly 
the same as that of Jupau, described hy Kampfer, 
From persous perfectly couversant with the Chinese 
method, T learnt that either of the two plants will 
afford the black or green tea of the shops, but that 
the broad thin-leaved plant is preferred for making 
the green tea, As the colour and quality of the tea 
does not then depend upon the difference of species, 
it must arise from dome peculiarity in the mode of 
manufacturing them, Drying the leaves of \he 
green tea in vessele of copper bas been supposed, 
but apparently withvat any foundation, to account 
for the difference in colour, Without going into 
the supposition that auy thing extraneous or dele. 
tervas is used, both difference of culuar aud quality 
may perbape be explained, by cousidering one of the 
known circumstances attending its preparation ; 
namely, the due management of the heat used ta 
drying the plant. There cao be little doubt, that a 
leaf dried at a low heat will retain more of its ori- 
ginal colour and more of its peculiar qualities than 
ove that bas suffered a high temperature, Suppo- 
sing, therefore, the leaves of the same species or 
variety of the tea plant to have undergone such dif 
ferent degrees of heat iv their preparation; their 
peculiar properties would be expected to oceur of 
greatest streugth in those of the greenest colour, or 
in those to which both Chinese and Europeans ate 
tribute the must powerful properties, | may here 
ald, that by far the strongest tea which | tasted in 
China, called ‘Yu-tien,’ and used on occasion of 
ceremony, searcely coloured the water, On exa. 
mining it with a view to ascertain the form of the 
leaves, I found it to consist of the scarcely expan. 
ded buds of the plant.” 

We believe that Mr. Abel was correctly informed, 
that ether of the two plants, the broad or narrow. 
leaved, will make either the black or the green tea 

f the shops; and that the colour and quality of the 
tea do not depend on the difference of npecies, but 
mthe due management of the heat axed in drying 
the plant. The black tea, for instance, having un. 
lergone a high degree of roasting, is deprived of 
move of the peculiar juices of the plant than the 
green, which, 1 the process of preparation, is sub. 
mitted ta a much less degree of heat. Mr Reew 
the deputy tea-master at Canton, an ingeviogs an 
inquisitive gentleman, discovered that the Chinese 
had a practice of communicating @ finer bloom to 
dull green teas, by sprinkling a little indigo, mixed 
vith powder of gypsum, while stirring the leaf about 
in the heated iron pan; but this process was only 
used in the dull faded teas, nad the quantity of the 
materials was too trifling to be inany way injeridus. 

It is scarcely worth while tu discuss the question, 
“whether the tea plant will thrive in any other 
countey thau China,” because there can be very lit. 
tle dowbt that it will thrive ia any clinate where the 
myrtle grows; in fact, it will bear the winter of 
Engliod in certain sitoations. la China, the plaot 
is to he met with from Pekin to Canton, and we may 
therefore conclude that it 1 by no means« « delicate 
shrab; still we cannot agree with Mr Abel in think 
ing thut “the Cape of Good Hope would seem to 
he the most eligible geographical situation for ite 
coltare ;"—and we are quite sure that he could not 
have mentioned a situation les» adapted for it in am 
economical point of view. The tea-tree can only be 
cultivated and prepared for use in a country where 
the population is exceedingly abundant, and labour 
exceedingly cheap. At the Cape, where the hire of 
wv common day-labourer is from one to three dollars, 
a pound of tea coald vot be raised for a pound ster. 
ling; in China, where the wages of Inbonr ave little 
more than t © 6 day, he same quantity » 
be brought to market for alsut balf-q crown, ed 
Abel may, therefore, be assaved, thatwe shall never 
“ derive the tea frog any of vuromn Coe 
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i THE CAPTAIN'S WHISKERS, 


Poetry. 


PLEASURES OF THE PEDESTRIAN. 


enti after my own way. My veaders will accept it awit 
Nosad vacuitics his heart annoy ; hm fur the moral it contarus. 
Blows net a zephyr, but it whispers joy: A certain Swixs Captain of Grenadiers, whose 


For him lost flowers their idle sweets exhale; 
Fle tastes the meanest note that swells the gale; 
For him sod-seats the cottage-door adorn, 

And peeps the far-off spires his evening bourne ! 
Deariethe forest frowning o'er hie head, 

And dear thie grech-sward to his velvet tread ; 
Moves there a clond o'er mid day's flaming eye, 
Bpvard he looks, “ and calls ft luxury.” 

Kind Nature's charities his steps attefid, 

In every babbling brook he finds a friend ; 

While ehast'ning thoughts of swectest use, bestowed 
By wisdom, moralize his pensive road; 

Meat of hits welcome inn, the noor-tide bower, 

To his spare mical he calls the passing poor : 

Fle views the sun uplift his golden fire, 

Or sink, with heart alive, hke Memnon’s lyre ; 
Bleses the moon, that comes with kindest ray 

To light him shaken by his viewless way. 

With bashful fear no cottage children steal 

From him; a brother at the cottage meal, 

ffis humble looks ric shy restraint impart, 

Around him plays at will che virgin heart. 

While titisusperided wheels the village dance, 

The maidens cye him with enquiring glance, 

Much wondering what sad stroke of crazing care, 
Or desperate love, could Tent # wanderer there. 


x 
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SONNET, 





“From a recent publication of Mr. Wordsworth, entitled 


* The Wageoner.” 


—- - 


Aerial rock, whose soli brow : 
Prom this low threshold daily meets my sight! 
When I look forth to hail the morning licht, 
Or quit the stars with lingering farewell, how 
Shall I discharge to thee # grateful vow ? 

By planting on thy head (in verse, at least, 
As I have often done in thought) the crest 

Of an imperial Castle, which the plough 

Of ruin shall not touch. Innocent schemo! 
That doth presume no more than to supply 

A grace the sinuows vale and roaring strcam 
Want, through neglect of hour Antiquity. 
Rise then, ye votive Towers! and catch a gleam 
Of golden sun-set—ere it fade and die! 


~~ 


Should the pleasures that charm, and the joys that sur- 
round thee, 

Fleet away like the visions of peace, 

Should the pangs of regret or unhappiness wound thee, 
When Flattery’s illusions shall cease, 

Oh ! then may you feel when those day-dreams are over 
‘Tlip treth that eurvives thro’ the night, 

Like the beacon that shines to the wave weary rover 
A Star of Eternity’s light. 


Should enjoyment forsake, or should friendship deceive 
thee, 

Should Happiness sink from thy view, 

There still is a bosom, a heart to receive thee, 
Unshaken, ee and true ;— 

In sorrow, in pain, in affliction to cheer thee, 
Or share in thy moments of bliss— 

Adoring the charms and the thoughts that endear thee, 
Say, what can be sweeter than this ? 
Cheltenham, 1819. 











DREADFUL TRANSACTION. 


About twelve o'clock on Tuesday, the neighbour: | 
hood of Tooley-street was thrown into great alarm | 
by the frantic conduct of aman named Kirby, fesid- | 
ing in Bull-court, who, after cutting his own throat, 
attempted to murder several persons. It appears that 
for some time past Kirby has betrayed evident signs 
of derangement. On Sunday last he took out his 
wife and two of his children to walk, leaving the 
third child at home, and it was remarked that he was 
at home at night without them, ‘The circumstance 
df the woman and the two children not returning led | 
to various conjectures, and many persons did not hesi- 
tate in ascribing their absence to causes which reflected 
great suspicion on the man. On ‘I uesday, Kirby went 
tb the house of a next door neighbour, and asked for 
the loan of a pail, which was granted; his mannet 
was then observed to be very wild and hurried. In 
about balf an hour afterwards, his child on entering 


es |} thus 


THE 


KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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BY MR. HOLCKOFT. 
| The following story 1 bave cither heard or read: 
I shalltake the liberty, however, to relate it here 


‘company btd been casiered, was determined, since 
Mars had no more employment for him, to try if he 
could not procure a commission ‘in, the corps of 
Venus; or, in other words, if be could vot get a 
jwife: and, as he had no fortune of his own, he rea- 
jsoned, and reasoned very rightly, that it was quite 
jwecessary hia intended should have enough for them 
voth. The Captain was one of those kind uf heroes, 
\tu whom the epithet of hectoriug blade might ready 
be applied. He was near six feet high; aud wore a 
1 ng sword, and a fierce cocked hat: add to which, 
that he was allowed to have bad the most martial 
paw of whiskers of any grenadier in the company 
| which he belonged, To curl these whiskers, to 
jcomb and twiet them round his fore-finger, and to 
jadmire them in the glass, formed the chief occupa- 
tion aud delight of his life. A man of these accom 
plishments ; with the addition of bronze and rbodo- 
montade, of which he had a superfuity ; stands, at 
all times aud in all countries, a good chance with 
ithe Jadies, as the experience of I know not how 
many thousand years has confirmed. 
Accordingly, after a little diligent attention, and 
artful enquiry,a young lady was found, exactly sach 
wone as we may well suppose a person with his 
jviews would be’ glad to find. She was tolerably 
{handsome ; not':more than three-and-twenty ; with a 
good fortune ; and what was the best part of the 
story, this fortune was entirely at her own disposal 
| Our Captain, who thought now or never was the 
time, having first found means to introduce himself 
|48 a suitor, was jucessant in his endeavours to carry 
|his cause. His tongue was etecoally running in 
| praise of her super-superlative, never-to-be-descr ibed 
(Charms ; and in hyperbolical acconnts of the flames, 
darts, and daggers, by which his lungs, liver and 
midriff, were burnt up, transfixed, and goawn away. 
| Hé who, 1n writing a song to his sweetheart, descri- 
jbed his heart to be without one drop of gravy, like 
jan vver-done matton-chop, was a fool at a simile, 
| when compared to our hery. 
One day us be was rauting, kneeling, and beseech- 
jing his goddess to send him on an errand to pluck 
| the diamond from the nose of the Great Mogul, and 
| present it to her divinityship; or suffer him to step 
and steal the Emprésa of China's enchanted slipper, 
or the Queen of Sheba’s cockatou ; as a small testi- 
mony of what. he would undertake, to prove this 
love! she, after a little hesitation, addressed him 





“The protestations which you daily make, Cap- 
| tain, as well as what you say at present, convince 
me that there is nothing you would not do to dblige 
me: §, therefore, do uot find much difficulty in tet- 
\ling you, that I am willing to be your's, if you will 
| perforw ove thing which | sball request of you.” 
| “Tell me, immaculate angel!” cried our son of 

gunpowder, “tell me what it is! Though, before 
| you speak, be certain it is already done. Is it to 
| find the seal of Solomon? to catch the Phoenix? of 
draw your chariot to church with Unicorns? What 
jis the impossible act that I will not andertake?” 

“No, Captain,” replied the fair one, “ I shall en- 
join nothing impossible, The thing T desire, you 
can do with the atmust ease; it will not coxt you 
five minutes trouble: and yet, were it not for your 
40 positive assurances, from what I have observed, | 
should almost donbt of your compliance.” 

“Ah, Madam!” returned he, “ wrong not your 
slave thus; deem it vot possible, that he who eats 
happiness, and drinks immortal fife, from the light 
of your eyes, can ever demar the thousandth part of 
4 semi-secoud to execute your Umuipotent bebests ! 
Speak ! say! what, Empress of my parched entrails, 
what must I perform?” 

'** Nay, for that matter, it is a mere trifle !—Only 
to ent off your whiskers, Captain; that’s all.” 
Madam !"—[{ Be so kind, reader, as to imagine 
the Captain's Utter astonishinent.J—" My wliiskers! 
Cut off my whiskers !—Excuse me! Cut off my 
whiskers! + Pardon me, Madam ?—Ady thing else— 
any thing that mind can of cannot imagine, or 
tongue describe. Bid me fetch’ you Presver Juhn's 
beard, a hair at a time, and it’s done. But, for my 
whiskers! you must grant me a salvo there!" 

“ Aud why so, good Captain ?—Surely, any geutle- 
man who bad but the tythe of the passion you ex- 
press, wold not stand on such a trifle 








the room found him in the middie of the floor, leaning 


“4 trie, Madam!—My whiskers a trifle!—No, 





¢ pail, his throat cut and bleeding, and a gor 
as Ei righ hand. The child instanuy steered 6 
piercing sbrick, and ran towards him; upon which he 
clasped the poor creature round the body, and war 
about to apply the razor to its throat; but the scream 
Which had been attered by the child tortunately reach. 
ed tbe cars of two of the lodgers in the house. Mr. 
Mooney and Mrs, Richard Benn, who just entered 
the room as he was about to put his dreadfal purpose l 
jhto efecution. At the sight of them be staid his 
Hands, and, bleeding as he was, ranat them, flourish 
ing the rasor in bie hand, but they made their escape 
at « timely moment, and the unfortunate wretch, 
overcome by bis exertions, fell down on the floor ; the 
child sviging the opportunity ran away, or otherwise 
be wou'd have undoubtedly killed the poor thing. The 
report of the circumstance spread like wildfirethrough 
the velghhouthood, avda great crowd ass: mbled in 
Bull-court ; bet hot one of chem dared enter be bouse, 
wntil Kinsey, one of the constables ot tbe Town Hall, 
was proc ured to lend bie assistance, On entering the 
room, he found Kirby juston the point of r covering 
but he was (oo weak to attempt any mischief, and 
was easily disvrmed. Kinsey cleaned his throat with 
a cloth, and he was carried on a litter to Sane Tienas’ 
where bis wound was carefully dresad 


Hor ital, 
Seon after his arrival, he turned cee | mad, and 
was with difficulty prevented from tearing the bandages 


from bis neck; his dissolution was hourly expected 
"The most extraordinary part of this transaction is the 
sudden disappearance of the woman and the two chil- 
dren ; it t certaio that they have not been seen in the 
ecighbovshood since Sunday, aud the greacest fears 
are cutentaived for their safety. 





Madam, no'—My whiskers ure fo trifle. Had 1 
but a single regiment of fellows whiskered lke me, 
I mye If would be the Grand Turk of Constantine. 
ple—My whiskers, Madam, are the last thing J 
should have supposed you would have wished me to 
sacrifice. There is not a woman, married or single, 
maid, wife, or widow—that does not admire MY 
whiskers '” 

“ May be #0, Sir; but if you marry me, you must 
cut them off." 

“ And iv there no other way? Must I never hore 
to he happy with you, wiless I part with my whis-! 
bers ” 


« Never” 
“ Why then, Madam, farewell 1 would not pert 
with a single hair of my whi-kers, if Cathsrine, the 


| DESCRIPTION OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS. 
—— 


Navy Five per Cent. Annuities, produced from about 
fitty milions of stock, partly formed out of navy bills, 


per cent.—whence the name. 


Four per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, produced from 
about the same quautity of stock as the last, bearing 
interest at four per cent. as the title indicates ; these an- 
nuities are called consols, or consolidated, from the 
stock having been fornied by the consolidation of se- 
vera] debts of government. 

Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities, produced by about 
one hundred and seventy millions of stock, occa 
from several debts that originally bore a higher rate of 
interest, but which, on various conditions, has been 
reduced to the sate which the name of the stock ex- 
presses. 


Three per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, produced by 
about four hundred millions of stock, formed by the 
consolidation of several stocks, bearing interest at three 
per cent. 
When the word Consols is indefinitely used, it is al- 
ways understood as meaning these annuities. 


Three per Cent. Imperial Anautties, produced by 


Emperor of Germany, with the security of the interest 
being paid by the government of this country when- 
ever the Emperor shall fail in bis engagement. 
Five per Cent. Irish Annuities, produced by about 
two millions of stock, formed by loans for the use of 
Ireland, before the Usion. 

Bank Stock is a capital of nearly twelve millions, 
with which the Company at the Bank has accommo- 
dated government with various loans, and with which 
they carry on the banking business, purchase bullion, 


India Stock forms the trading capital of the East In- 
dia Company, consisting of six millions, producing an 
annual vidend of 124 per cent. 


purchased from, a capital of nearly twenty millions.— 
Ihe greater part of this is lent to government, for 
which the South Sea Company receives three per cent. 
‘but from the increase of other profits, the dividend to 
the proprietors is 34 per cent. 
he terminable Annuities, are Bank long Annuities, 
so called from the annual payment being from their 
origin made payable at the Bank, and from their being 
granted for a longer period than other terminable an- 
nuicies.— These annuities extend to the year 1800, and 
the annual payments are about eleven hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 
Imperial short Annuitres, formed in the same man- 
her, and on the same conditions as the imperial three 
per cent. annuities. ‘hey extend to May, 1818, and 
amount to two hundred and thirty thousand pounds 
per annum.—Besides the permanent loans to govern- 
j; ment, which have created the perpetual annuities, va- 
rious sums have been raised, from Ume to time, as 
temporary loans, on what are called Exchequer Bills, 
from their being made payable at the treasury of the 
Eachequer, Exchequer Bills are issued for different 
hundreds or th ds of pounds, and bear an interest 
at 34d. per cent. per day, from the day of their date, to 
the time they are advertised to be paid off. 

Navy Bills are merely bills of exchange, drawn at 
ninety days date, and are given by the commissioners 
of tke navy for the amount of supplies for the use of 
the department, and the interest upon those amounts 
to three-pence per cent. per day. 
India Bonds are issued by the East India Company, 
and bear an interest of five per cent. 

Omnium is a term denoting the different stocks form- 
ed by a loan, while any part of the loan remains unpaid. 
For example, suppose twenty millions of money are 
to be raised, and for every hundred pounds in money, 
are to be given one hundred pounds stock in the three 
per cents.; fifty pounds stock io the four per cents ; and 
six shillings and three-pence per cent. in the long an- 
nuities; then, if any person engages to advance ten 
hundred pounds id meney, upon paying the first in- 
stalment (for the money is usually advanced at the rate 
of about ten per cent. per month, till the whole is paid,) 
he will receive three receipts, which separately con- 
tain an engagement to the person possessing them, one 
ten thousand pounds stock in the three per cents. five 
thousand 1 year stock in the four per cents. and thirty- 
one pounds ten shillingsstock in the long annuities, upon 
the whole of the instaiments being paid. While these 
three receipts are sold together, and before the whole 
of the instalments have been paid, they are called om- 
nium, as they are made up of all the several stocks. 
Scrip.is aterm given to each of the receipts of the 
omnium, when they are sold separately ; ubus, on the 
foregoing supposition, if the receipt containing the en- 
gagement to transfer the ten thousand pounds in the 
three per cents. be sold without the other two receipts, 
this would be calied the sale of scrip. Immediately 
the whole of the instalments upon any scrip is paid, 
the transfer of the stock is made to him that.holds it, 
and there is a discount allowed for any prompt pay- 





ment. 
When the stock created by any Joan is formed in any 
one sort of stock, there is, properly speaking, no om- 
nium ; though then, by a misnomer, the scrip receipt 
is called by that name. 
By the word stock, was originally meant a particular 
sum of money contributed to the establishing a fund to 
enable a company to carry ons certain trade, by means 
of which the person became'a partner in that trade, 
and received a share in the profit made thereby, in 
roportion to bis share of the money so employed.— 
Bue this term has been extended farther, though im- 
property, to signify any sum of money which bas been 
ient to the government, on condition of receiving cer- 
tain interest, till che monéy 18 repaid, and which makes 
a part of the national debt. As the a of both 
the government and of the public companies Is esteem- 
ed preferable to that of any private person, as the stocks 
are negociable, and may be sold at any time, and as the 
interest is always punctually paid when due, so they 
are thereby led to borrow monty on a lower iv- 
terest than what could be obtained from lending to 





Czarina, Empress of all the Rassias, would make’ 


me King of the Catmacs ; and #0 good im ring to|| Priv 


ate persons, when there must always be some dan- 
ger of losing both principal aud interest. . \ 





Had all young ladies, iu like circumstances, equal =—=—=—=—==—=————_"——ahD"a"a—. 


penetration, they might generally rid themectves,|| 
with equal ease, of the interested and waprincipled,! 


coxcombs by whom they are pestered ; they all have snip, Tucker, Secretary to Earl St. Vincent, when be ||’ 


their whiskers: and seck for fortunes, to be able to | 
cultivate, not cut them off. 





Tumbet Churchyard at Lavingham, in hundred . It has since been discovered that the 

ae Bafoih, are the following lines: sputeantiien a eelouPcives obs; for the produce of which 

Quod fuit esse quod est, quod nen fuit csee esse , Mr. eens Cy eee 

Ease quod cet won este | cried est, wan eit cave. | per annum, upon bis grunting a lease of the mine 
A selution ts requestes. twenty-one years. ; rer 





pusone 





Fortunate Pugchase.—We copy the following from a 
Morning Paper; but cannot vouch for its accuracy :— 


was First Lord of the Admiralty, hased, some time 
ago, about three acres of land adjoi to his other 


converted in 1781 inte stock, bearing interest at five |} 


about eight millions of stock, created by loans to the || 


South Sea Stock and Annuities, consisting of, and | 
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| _ Sctemvitic Potices, 
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A NEW COMET, ~~ 






















































































































7O THE EDITOR. 


$12,-~I beg leave to inform you, thata 
visible, last night, in the N. N.W. quarter of ¢ 
vens, at an elevation of about 15 degrees, at tén ty 
o’clock. It appears to me to be of the volcanic 
emitting smoke, flame, and sparks, toa cor 
elevatiun.——As no mention has been made of it by 
one, perhaps you will have time to notice it in 
Kaleidoscope of to-morrow. Tam, &. 

Liverpool, 5th July. P, 


We had a. distinct view of this phenon 
Sunday cvening chews 10 o'clock. Edt 


mn 


SMliscellanics, 


L ing.—Lewes, April 12.—In the tempey 
last ay night, a stout post, placed on the Doy, 
nigh to East Bourne, as a direction to persons tra 
from that place to Brighton, was torn up by the 
ning, and wholly shivered into ents innumey 
and it is no less extraordinary fthan true, without iad 
least degree disturbing the or spur-pi hi 
migra aged pg ges the nails by. 
they were firmly attached to it. e have heard ¢ 
other violent effects of the storm, which was not of 
continuance. 


 Hashions for Pulp. 


From Ackerman’s lepository  f Arts, $c. 


omen icommned 


Watkine Dress.—A jaconot muslin 
dress, with a chemisette body, and long siceves 
rather fall, and finished at the bottom with a fu 
of muslin in front of the wrist; the fulness confis 
across by narrow bands, which button in the middi 
The bottom of the skirt is richly embroidered, 
the embroidery is surmounted by a full trimming, 
muslio. The spenser worn. with this dresa isc 
posed of primrose-culoured figured poplin: it. 
‘made in anew style; is partially high behiad; th 
back is of a moderate breadth, and has a little 
ness at the bottom of the waist: there is no ¢ 
The spenser turus over in the pelerine style: it ju 
meets at the bottom of the waist, and partially di 
plays the front of the under drevs: it is oruament 
round the bust by @ narrow band of the saine 
rial, finished with a double edging of satin, 
buttoned uver at rather more than a nail distance 
Leng sleeve, nearly tight to the arm, finished by 
capuletie of white satin, divided into full puffs by 
bands of poplins placed lengthwise: the bott 
ornamented to correspond. Head dress, a t 
composed of primrose-coloured satin, covered wil 
fine clear India muslin: itis trimmed with full 
of riband, which are covered with white net laid 
full; a bouquet of nataral flowers is placed on ont! 
side; it ties under the chin. Gloves and shoes} 
correspond. is 
EVeNInG Dress.—White satin slip, over whith 
is a round dress, cumposed of white gauze with smal 
pink spots; the bottem of the skirt ie finished by 
band of white satin, terminated by’ a full floancet 
blond lace; over this is a trimming of a v+ry nore 
and pretty description, and this is surmounted by: 
flounce to correspoud. Frock body, cut low round 
the bust, wLich is ornamented, in a novel style, with 
lace and bows of ribands; there are two falls of the 
latter, one of which is disposed in such a manoer 
that, with the bows, it forms a tucker. The backis 
full: the sleeve short, and very fall, A lace se 
is thrown rouud the shoulders. Head dress, a baw 
deau of pink sativ, covered with a net-work Of} 
pearl, and finished by a pearl tassel. A superb 
plume of ostrich feathers ix placed on one side. The 
hind hair is disposed in plaits, which are twist 
around the top of the head, and intermixed 
swall bows.—The front hair is curled very fallap 
the forehead, but is much divi Necklace aut 
ear-rings, pearl. White satin shues and kid gloves 
































—— 


To Correspondents. ” 


We cannot more satisfactorily rep!y to the enquiry of 
Louncer, than by referring to the address to be 
tound in the front page of our present \publicath 

which forms the r1rtT1eTw and last number of the 
First volume of the Kaveiposcore, te 








We entirely approve of the suggestion of A ReaDgty 
which we had anticipated, and made some few ¢f 
forts to realise, in the course of our present volume 
' Qur correspondent, without recommeniiing any ef 
pression of political fetling or bias, on our own part 
which is foreign to our plan. thinks ir would bes 
most acceptable service to our readers, if we would 
occasionally devote a column of the Kale/doscope t@. 
GENERAL, not COAT cages 3 particularly the ope 
nions of some of the principat and opposing journal 
ists of the day, on the leading topics whic! 

the national arention. We ¢/ink we fully compre! 
bend the suggestion ; and shal! shortly venture 
such selection, in order to show how far our ¢ 
potions coincide with those of A Reaper, apd @ 
our readers in general. Te 


We thank F, for his: bint, which shaft be ate 
to. ’ 
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